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WHAT HAPPENS 
IF YOUR HEARING AID SHOULD FAIL! 


If you have to mail your instrument to the | SONOTONE offers on-the-spot replacement 
manufacturer to be fixed, or wait for a instruments under guarantee in any one? 
repair, how do you hear in the meantime? —_ over 400 SONOTONE Offices, regardless 
Your period of non-hearing can be embar- Where the hearing aid was purchased. The 
rassing. service of uninterrupted hearing provide 


a sense of security and protection that i: 


You might even lose your job . . ae 
: one of the extras you get with SONOTON 


Or get hurt at a street crossing. 


Current SONOTONE Hearing Aid 


Sonotone Corporation Models 966, 977, 988 and 1010 have 


been accepted by the Council of 


Elmsford, N. Y. the American Medical Association. 
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The Model 160-B : 


This instrument is a somewhat simplified version of the well-known Model 1160-Ali 
search Audiometer. It measures the auditory acuity of an individual using ‘Spe® oi 
Reception Threshold” and “‘Intelligibility’’ tests. Contained in a sloping front, solide 
cabinet, the Model 160-B offers a degree of portability combined with highest accut 
and dependability. Lucite dials have been designed for minimum error in reading, 


enabling inexperienced personnel to administer tests with ease. 


—— 
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Dr. Bell and Boston Unversity 
ALBERT T. MURPHY 


“The common facts of today are the — speech field. The Dean, Lewis B. Munroe, 
product of yesterday's research.”.—-Dean was an outstanding person in the field of 
Duncan Macdonald. speech education. Two of his Boston Uni- 
- — Bell j wid versity students, Charles Wesley Emerson 
HAT Alexander Graham bell invented and Samuel Silas Curry. became founders 


the telephone is universally known: of schools of speech that have been famous 
for over 60 years. Although the School of 


Ooo 


Oratory was discontinued in 1880. it was 


that he was an educator of hard of hearing 
and deaf individuals is not as well known: 
that he was a professor at Boston | niver- during this period that Bell’s name became 
sity is even less known; and therein lies a linked intimately with the University. From 
tale. ; ; : 873 to 1879 he was Professor of “Vocal 

In a manner of speaking. Bell inherited Physiology” and taught courses titled “Cul- 
the telephone. He was the third member of — ture of the Human Voice”: “The Mechan- 
his family to be an expert in the field of jon) of Speech”: “Methods of Instructing 
speech, his father and grandfather having 
heen famous speech educators in England. 
Bell once said: “From my earliest: child- 
hood my attention was directed to the sub- 
ject of acoustics. specifically to the study 
of speech. and | was urged by my father to 
study everything bearing upon it.” For sev- 
eral years prior to Coming to this country 
from England. he had taught public speak- 
ing and dramatic interpretation. and had 
tutored deaf individuals in speech and lan- 
cuage development. 

In April 1871, having been on this con- 
tinent a very few months. he was invited to 
speak at the Horace Mann School for the 
Deaf in Boston. This was followed by a 
series of lectures at the Clarke and Hartford 
Schools for the Deaf. In 1872. Bell opened 
a “School of Vocal Physiology” at 35 W. 
Newton St.. Boston. “. . . for the correction 





Boston University Photographie Set 


{/bert T. Vurphy 


of stammering and other defects of utter- eat. . . te Aine”: aad Wie 
ance and for practical instruction in visible 
speech. . . .” He also taught speech and 
language to the deaf and hard of hearing. 

In 1873 Boston University. chartered 


Speech.” The major part of the experi- 
mentation that resulted in the telephone 
actually occurred during his period as a 
professor here. It was a common sight for 
the students to see wires strung in all direc- 
tions in his classroom. In fact. the first sei- 


only four years before. opened a School of 
Uratory, thereby becoming one of the coun- 


es Gallina: Ginnese iiettbetions ; iv 
earliest. pioneer institutions in_ the entific demonstration of the telephone was 


from his classroom to the Athenaeum near- 
Dr. Murphy is Assistant Professor of Special ac j j ‘ ‘ , : 
Education, School of Education and the Counseling by. It was in this same classroom that the 
rvice, Boston University. His paper was delivered first foreign language. that of a Japanese 
inder the title “Our Heritage of Research and . : 5 


ducational Thought 4 Note on Boston Uni student to whom Bell was giving speech 

History The President of the University aItmine ac “¢ smitte le > 
Dr. Harold C. Case, is a member of the Honorary 'Faining, was transmitted by telephone. 
joard of Directors of the Alexander Graham Bell From his lectures he would dash over to 
Ssoclation for the Deaf 


rooms he rented in another university 
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building at 18 Beacon St. There he would 
vive private lessons in public speaking. 
phonetics and speech development for the 
deaf. Evenings would find him conducting 
his experiments into the morning hours. 
4 popular story maintains that the inven- 
tion of the telephone was a direct result of 
Bell’s attempt to provide increased hearing 
acuity for his wife. who was deaf. Although 
he tutored her during his early years as a 
professor, Bell himself has said that the 
idea of the telephone occurred to him while 
working with his young deaf students. 
Realizing that the inability to hear one’s 
own voice seriously impaired a person's 
ability to learn to speak, his first aim had 
heen to construct an apparatus that would 
allow those handicapped in hearing to 
their voices. He wanted to develop equip- 
ment having a mouthpiece for the child to 
speak into and a vibrator that would make 
impressions on a slate to indicate changes 
of voice pitch and intensity. Although he 
failed. the telephone was the eventual out- 
growth of these experiments. 
His attempt to make speech 
was merely one way in which he sought to 
improve educational procedures for the 
deaf. He was a pioneer in teaching pre- 
deaf children, in advocating the 
teaching and use of speech rather than 
sign language, and in research methodology 
with deaf populations. In 1887 he estab- 
lished the Volta Bureau, today the world’s 
leading information center about deafness. 
He also founded the American Association 
for Promoting Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, now known as the Alexander Graham 
Bell Association for the Deaf. If he had 
never invented the telephone, he would be 
revered today as an outstanding educator. 
When Bell needed extra time to prepare 
his invention for the Philadelphia Centen- 
nial Exhibition, Boston University’s Presi- 
dent Warren gave him a year’s advance 
salary and a leave of absence from teach- 
ing. Years later Bell remarked that it was 
Boston University that had made it possible 
for him to devote the time necessary for 
scientific inquiry and added that the tele- 
phone was “a by-product of my work in 
your institution and was made possible be- 
cause of the encouragement of your Uni- 
versity. . Moreover, it was Boston Uni- 
versity that gave me a Standing in scholarly 
circles and led to my recognition by the 


see 


visible” 


school 
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scientific world.” An editorial appeariy 


in the Boston Herald (March 15, 1916) j 





cluded this reaction to the above stateme 
by Bell: “When Mr. Bell acknowledges j 
this way his indebtedness to what is ofte 
dismissed as ‘academic,’ he strikes a goo 
blow at the common blunder of settiz 
theory and practice over against each othe 
as if they were opposites, like fact a 
fancy. Theory outruns practice: but pre 
tice only gropes till theory guides it. Tek 
phones and electric lights and ragj 
stations do not spring up, mushroom like 
on the level of mere practice.” 

Bell has been dead for many years, by 
still he is with us in many ways. One ima 
ines the warm-hearted feeling Bell wou 
experience if he could view Boston Unive 
sity in action today, with its many activitis 
and principles symbolizing the — ideak 
hopes and even the life works of the grea 
inventor—the contributions to — scientify 
research and experimentation by his Uy 
versity’s scholars; the training of specia 
educators of the deaf and hard of hearing 
the daily rehabilitation in our Speech ani 
Hearing Center of scores of youngsters with 
hearing and speech problems: the presene 
of approximately 300 students from foreig 
lands. about 40 of whom receive weekly 
treatment in the modification of their for 
eign dialects in the same Speech and Hear 
ing Center; the experimentation with moé 
ern apparati designed to make speech “vis: 
ble” to the deaf. 

\ university with know 
edge and the effective communication 
that knowledge. In a sense. the word “com 
munication” symbolizes Bell’s life and wor 

the achievement of greater personal ani 
social adjustment through improved com 
munication methods. be it among nation 
via telephone. or be it among the deaf ané 
nonhandicapped via enriched speech/lat 
guage usage. All this is part of Boston 
University’s research and educational hen 
age. The standards are high. but the r 
wards—like Bell's telephone are infinite. 
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Teaching Reading to the Hearing 
Handicapped Child 


SALLY L. CASEY 


EADING is a tool. Much of a child's 
OF chénationnl success depends upon his 
ability to read. Nearly every subject in 
the curriculum is dependent upon reading 
ability. The acoustically handicapped child 
finds reading an even greater necessity than 
the hearing child because he is unable 
to learn by one of our most important 
avenues of learning—hearing. Dr. Helen 
Thompson,’” experimenting with a select 
group of deaf children. found that the deaf 
child possesses very good word-form per- 
ception but poor reading ability and_ is, 
therefore. more educationally retarded than 
his intelligence warrants. If the deaf child’s 
reading ability’ can be kept in pace with 
his intellectual development and if the child 
reaches the point where he really enjoys 
reading, he will be well on his way to solv- 
ing his educational problems. 

Before launching the reading program 
it is necessary to evaluate the child’s readi- 
ness for reading to determine the type of 
program ihat should be constructed for 
him. The following is a list of various 
types of readiness necessary for success in 
reading for the hearing child. Some of 
them are more or less important to the 
hearing handicapped child, depending up- 
on the extent of his hearing loss and the 
amount of language he has developed. 

I, Visual perception: Does the child have 


normal vision at distance and near-point? Does 
he recognize similarities and differences in pic- 
tures, words and letters? 

perception: Is the child’s hearing 


2. Auditory 
Can he recognize rhymes and note small 


normal 7 
dilierences in sounds? 

Speech: Is the 
Does he 


eptable 


child’s 
speak in sentences? 
English? The child who 
one or two words to express himself will find it 
dificult to read sentences. 

4. Intelligence: Is the child of average in- 
\ child that is easily distracted will 


speech defective ? 
Does he use ac- 
only 


uses 


telligens e? 





: : 
Pat aoe g with the opening of the next school year 

rs. Casey will be a special education teacher in the 
Public schools of Greeley, Colo She was formerly 


with the Division of Education, Colorado State Co 
lege of Education. Greeley. 
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find it difficult to attend to reading activities. Is 
the child able to sense a sequence of events either 
in picture or story form? 

5. Emotional and social development: Does 
the child work and play well with other children? 
Does he have a stable home environment? Does 
he have temper tantrums? Is he extremely shy 
or over-agegressive ? Is he willing to share his 
possessions ¢ 

6. Experiental background: Was the child 
experienced the activities he will be reading 
about? Has he had a rich, stimulating environ 
ment or has it been an impovished environment? 
Does he himself by a variety of 
well chosen words? 

7. Interest in reading: 
in listening to stories? Does he 
terest in what printed 
he consider reading as enjoyable? 

8. Health: Is the child in good physical con- 
Does he look anemic or act listless? 


express using 


Is the child interested 
show an in- 
symbols “say?” Does 


dition ? 


When the acoustically handicapped child 
is evaluated in terms of reading readi- 
ness. it is found that there are several areas 
which will require special attention. 


Deaf Child 


The deaf child is handicapped by a lack 
of auditory memory, an inadequate speak- 
ing vocabulary, a small meaning vocabu- 


Problems of the 


lary, and usually defective speech.? Since 
he has little or no oral language, it is often 
necessary to develop language readiness 
systematically during the nursery and pre- 
school years.® The hearing child has had 
about six years of practice in hearing and 
speaking and, therefore, has had the op- 
portunity to learn words having a variety 
of context. The deaf child may have had 
many of the same experiences but has 
never had names for these experiences. 

\ good nursery school or an interested 
mother can do much in developing lan- 
guage by talking to the child as much as 
She should talk about things 
related to the child and to the particular 
situation. By encouraging the child to 
watch the speaker's lips. the child is able 
to develop a wholesome attitude toward 


possible, 


lipreading and to see a real need for lan- 


cuage. 


Ww 
“ 








The reading program for the acoustically 
handicapped child, as for the normal hear- 
ing child. can be divided into three im- 
portant broad phases—first. the reading 
readiness program: second, the initial in- 
struction in reading: third, the development 
of independence in reading. All these 
phases can be in operation at the same 
time. One doesn’t abruptly stop and the 
other begin. Reading readiness is carried 
on in every grade. The fact that a child 
is in the third grade does not mean that 
he has learned to read. Reading is a de- 
velopmental process and_ skills are con- 
tinually acquired throughout the grade 
school, secondary school and even college 
level. 

Visual discrimination is an important 
part of the reading readiness program. 
With the acoustically handicapped child. 
the development of visual discrimination 
takes on an even greater importance. Be- 
fore a child can be expected to note small 
differences in word forms he must be able 
to see differences in real objects and pic- 
tures. First the child learns visual dis- 
crimination through acquaintance with real 
objects. He learns how objects are alike 
and different in color. size and form. The 
next step is the use of visual discrimination 
in pictures, and finally the child learns to 
discriminate word forms and differences 
within words. Many of the sense training 
activities for the development of speech 
and lipreading. such as matching, learning 
colors, etc., are equally important in read- 
ing readiness. 

In most cases the acoustically handi- 
capped child lacks the background of ex- 
perience necessary for reading. Often he 
is taught to repeat words without having 
any understanding of their meanings, This 
is one of the greatest dangers in teaching 
the deaf child. Every effort should be made 
to see that he thoroughly understands and 
has a variety of meaningful experiences 
with the words. 

Most teachers of the deaf rightly em- 
phasize the need for many first-hand ex- 
periences such as visits to the zoo. the 
police station, and the fire station, or even 
the experience of going to a store and buy- 
ing certain articles. Making charts about 
these visits insures the child’s understand- 
ing. for he has had a ‘real experience with 
these places. When he reads a story about 


252 





the fire station. he knows what the fiy 





station is like because he has been on th 
hig fire truck, has put on the fireman’s hy 
and has seen the firemen slide down th 
hig brass pole. 

Although it is very important for th 
child to have a wealth of real experiences 
it is equally important for him to hay 
many vicarious experiences, Bennett! rq 
ommends storytelling as a means of adding 
Vicarious experiences in the reading read 
ness program. She suggests that although 
the deaf child will not understand even 
word of the story, its meaning can be eon 
veyed through the illustrations and the wy 
of pantomime. The teacher can make th 
stories more significant by correlating they 
with the childs own experiences. The 
dramatization of stories adds further ey 
joyvment and meaning. 

For many years it was contended tha 
lipreading must precede the teaching 
reading. Many authorities now feel tha 
reading can be taught before lipreading 
and need not lag behind a child’s lipread. 
ing ability.2* The more knowledge th 
child acquires the more enjoyment he get 
from his school work and the keener is bis 
desire to learn. As the language grows to 
have more meaning. the child’s ability t 
read lips is greater.” 

The deaf child should be taught reading 
by methods which do not emphasize oral 
or phonic type of instruction. Great im 
portance should be placed on silent read: 
ing. although teaching should not be limit 
ed to the sight method. It is particularly 
important to present vocabulary in a varie 
ty of contexts. This can not be too greath 
emphasized. The words should be pre 
sented with the real objects and _ actions 
dramatization. and various pictures of ob 
jects and events. The teacher should check 
the child’s comprehension by having the 
child do things with the words. Such 
exercises as “Make three yellow houses 
or “Put an X on the middle box” require 
understanding on the part of the child. 

There are a number of devices to pre 
vide interest in silent reading in the pri 
mary grades. A few of the more common 
reading activities are: 

1. Label the common objects in the classroom. 

2. Write directions and items of news abov! 
the children on the blackboard. 


3. Ask the children to plan the schedule 
classes each day. What class would they like 
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in the morning? What class after recess? 


first 
Then print the se hedule on the board so that the 


children can refer to it during the day. 


together stories that have been cut 


}. Put 
apart. : 
> Draw a picture of some event the children 
particularly like about a story they have just 
fnished reading. . 
6. Answering “yes and 
the story which has been read. 
Dramatize stories that have been wrilten on 


“no” questions about 


the board. ; 

9 Paste pictures of objects on cards or write 
the words on cards. The children can then sort 
the cards according to proper classifications such 


ys fruit, furniture, vegetables. clothing, ete. 

9 Place several sentences of a story on the 
hoard. in random fashion. Children can then 
arrange the sentences according to the sequence 


of the story. 


When the child has acquired a_ sight 
vocabulary of about 250 words he is ready 
to develop greater independence in reading. 
It was mentioned that oral and 
phonic type instruction should not be an 


earlier 


important part in reading for the deaf. 
However, this does not mean that only the 
sight method should be used. It is im- 
portant that the child develop skills that 
will help him to attack new words. These 
skills include context well as 
word-form clues and word analysis. If a 
child is to derive meaning from a sentence. 
he must check to see that the words in that 
If he reads a sen- 


clues. as 


sentence makes sense. 
tence. “The airplane ran over the moun- 
tain.” and checks for sense. he will find 
that the word “ran” should be “flew.” 

With word-form clues. the child might 
come to the word “name.” He should rea- 
son that the word looks like “same” but 
begins differently. In this case he would 
be using word-form clues. for he would be 
discriminating hetween likenesses and dif- 
lerences in word forms. 

Word analysis consists of two kinds 
structural and phonic. Structural analysis 
is the manner in which we identify the 
parts of a word which form meaning units 
or pronunciation units within the word.° 
the child learns first to identify root words 
with inflectional endings like s. ed, and ing. 
Structural analysis also includes analyzing 
compound words into two known words 
and identifying suflixes and prefixes, A 
later step in structural analysis is to be able 
to determine syllabic units in words. The 
hearing handicapped child finds structural 
analysis of great importance since he relies 
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greatly upon visual discrimination to help 
him identify inflectional endings, prefixes 
and suffixes, root words and syllabification. 

By the time the child has developed these 
skills of word-form clues, context clues, and 
word analysis, he is well on the road to 
success in reading. Later, skills that should 
he developed are the use of the dictionary 
and the encyclopedia, finding information 
in the library and reading for different 
purposes such as skimming to locate par- 
ticular information, rapid reading which 
is done when reading for enjoyment, and 
reading for study which entails evaluating 
or criticizing the material. 

One of the teacher’s greatest objectives 
is to help the child enjoy reading, for she 
knows that children learn to read by read- 
ing. The child should read a number of 
primers in the early grades.'| This experi- 
will introduce the same words in a 
variety of contexts. Reading is far more 
than a mechanical which merely 
goes on during the hours the child is in 
school. The amount of time a child spends 
in school is relatively small compared to 
the amount of time he is in his home. The 
child who sees his parents enjoying read- 
ing as a worthwhile leisure time activity 
is more likely to read during his hours in 
the home than the child whose parents do 
not enjoy reading. 

It is interesting to note that most parents 
of first grade children are eager to visit 
school and anxious to help their children 
get a good start in school. However, by 
the time the child is in the third grade the 
parents often cease to visit the school so 


ence 


pre cess 


frequently or to show as great an interest 
in the children’s school activities. As was 
mentioned earlier. most parents want to co- 
operate but they do not know how they can 
help. 

There are many things a teacher can do 
to help parents foster good reading habits 
in their children. One very important area 
which has been neglected is explaining the 
reading program to the parents. Reading 
is taught by very different methods today 
than it was when most parents attended 
school. Since their children have a hear- 
ing loss some techniques are emphasized 
more than they would be with hearing chil- 
dren; others are emphasized less and still 
other techniques are used which are seldom 


necessary with the hearing child. Parents 


Ww 
Pil 
35 








should be encouraged to visit school often 
and to feel free to ask questions about ac- 
tivities in the classroom. 

The mother who realizes the importance 
of reading as a leisure time activity will 
make a special effort to take her child to 
the library. The parent should explain to 
the librarian the special problems of her 
child so that the librarian can keep this in 
mind when recommending books to the 
child. The librarian can assist the parent 
in locating books of the proper reading 
level and interest of the child. Many par- 
ents are not aware of the value of reading 
to their child. Even though the child is 
able to read stories to himself the parent 
can help develop the child’s vocabulary and 
widen his background of experience by 
reading stories to him which are too diffi- 
cult for him to read to himself. 

The teacher can give many specific sug- 
gestions on how parents can help their 
child enjoy reading. Such concrete sug- 
gestions as the following may seem simple 
to the teacher but many parents have not 
thought about them. 


1. Do not do other activities, such as con- 
versing with others, talking over the telephone or 
watching television while your child is reading 
you a story. 

2. Never say, “I’m going to hear you read 
Emphasize that you are going to listen to the 


” 


story and not how the child reads. Show an 
interest in the story. 
3. The child should read the story silently 


before reading it orallv. 

1. Give the child plenty of praise. Don’t count 
his errors and don’t interrupt him as he reads. 

5. Younger brothers and sisters provide a good 
audience for the child. Encourage him to read 
stories to them. 


DR. TRUMAN 


Dr. Truman L. Ingle, 60, superintendent 
of the Missouri School for the Deaf and a 
sustaining member of the Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell Association for the Deaf, died of 
a heart attack at Hayward, Wis., on May 
25, 1954. Dr. Ingle’s death was sudden 
and unexpected and came as a shock to his 
friends and colleagues. He was on vacation 
in Wisconsin when stricken. At the time of 
his death Dr. Ingle was serving as presi- 
dent of the Convention of American In- 
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6. Enjoy reading together. The child can yey 
one part of the story and the parent the othe 
part, or the child can read what one charagty 
says and the parent what the other character gy 

7. The child can learn many new words }y 
developing the skill of using the picture dictio, 
ary if he is below the fourth grade and a reguly 
dictionary if he is beyond that grade level, 


When reading is approached through ; 
thorough reading readiness program, sy 
tematic methods of word attack, and mak 
ing reading enjoyable, there is little reas 
for the deaf child to be educationally p 
tarded. 
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L. INGLE DIES 

structors of the Deaf, and was also a melt 
ber of the Program Committee for the 19% 
Summer Meeting of the Alexander Graham 
Bell Association for the Deaf. In Augus 
1953, he celebrated his 20th anniversat 
as superintendent of the Missouri Schod 
for the Deaf. Before coming to Missouri he 
had also taught at the California and Wet 
ern Pennsylvania Schools. Dr. Ingle’s step 
son, William J. McClure, is superintendes! 
of the Tennessee School for the Deaf. 
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Rhythms and Music 
for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing 


Vrs. MABEL 


LL teachers of elementary children 
A realize the value and importance of 
thvthmie activity to human growth and 
development. In primary grades, rhythmic 
activity should provide for big muscle 
activity. The child who experiences a well- 
rounded program of rhythmic activity 
learns to use his body efficiently. He is 
not self-conscious and can fly like a bird. 
march like a soldier or lean over and sway 
like an elephant. 

The preschool period is one of rapid 
srowth but littke motor coordination. Dur- 
ing this time children learn to walk and 
run and. as coordination develops, to skip 
and climb. 


Developing a Sensation of Sound 


Beginning with four-vear-old deaf and 
hard of hearing children, we develop the 
sensation of sound and _ stimulate their 
hearing by having them place their fingers 
on the top of a grand piano and feel the 
vibrations. If they 
the top with their hands, they can sit on 
top of the piano or place their hands on 
the side of it. We play a march and teach 
the children to tap the time with one or 
both hands. They must learn to stop tap- 
ping when the music stops, and start again 
run is 


are too small to reach 


when the music is played. A fast 
used in the same way, using light quick 
tapping. The stopping and starting needs 
great concentration and cannot be learned 
When working with small 


be con- 


in one lesson, 
children. the lessons should not 
tinued for too long at one time. 


Developing a Sense of Rhythm 


We develop a sense of rhythm through 
touch, and teach all activities beginning 
with the march, run, fly, skip, hop, elephant 


Mrs. Sandberg is a teacher of rhythm and physical 

education at the Agassiz School for the Deaf, Minne 
apolis, Minnesota Her paper was presented on April 
30) 1954, at the 32nd annual convention of the Inter 
— Council for Exceptional Children, Cincinnati 
Ohio 
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W. SANDBERG 


walk and many others, according to the 
age and grade level. When the children 
are in kindergarten, they name the activity 
and learn to recognize all activities by feel- 
ing the vibration of the piano. 


Response to Rhythms Valuable 
Learning to respond to musical rhythms 
helps to establish confidence and poise in 
children; two qualities very necessary to 
personality development. It not only de- 
velops neuromuscular skills or motor co- 
ordination but contributes to the children’s 
social development and adjustment. 
All rhythmic activities are very 
for the bodily balance and grace of the 
deaf children. Music and rhythm are 
natural elemental forms of self-expression 
for a child. We need to keep alive the 
natural grace and rhythm of childhood. 
Older children learn to beat 4/4, 3/4. 
2/4, and 6/8 time and to recognize each 
one when played. Accents are written on 
the ‘board, and spelling words, names of 
same way. 


sood 


towns, etc. are accented the 
When the piano is played the children feel 
the accent and say the word. 

The piano is used to teach the differ- 
ence between high and low pitch, for be- 
ginning babbling of a child, and in many 
other ways to, bring out a child’s voice. 


Nursery Rhymes 

Most hearing children learn a few nur- 
sery rhymes at home, but deaf children 
never learn them until they attend school. 
The room teacher teaches many familiar 
rhymes such as “Baa, Baa, Black Sheep,” 
“Mary Had a Little Lamb.” and others, as 
well as seasonal verses. These are played 
on the piano in the rhythm room so that 
the children feel the vibrations. The chil- 
dren learn to recognize many different 
rhymes when they are played and are very 
thrilled when they find one in a book at 
home. A new song or verse can be taught 
to deaf and hard of hearing children by 


note. The training is good for lipreading 


.) 








and also helps to develop breath contro! 
and more even speech. 

The older boys and girls like to learn 
songs too, and sing “America,” “God Bless 
America.” “Home on the Range.” univer- 
sity songs and Christmas carols. They read 
or sing the words while feeling the vibra- 
tions of the piano as the tune is played. 
We have had a hard of hearing glee club 
which also included deaf children if they 
could speak well and keep the rhythm. The 
children sang at Christmas programs and 
on special occasions. It was considered 
quite an honor to be chosen to be in the 
glee club. and afforded members much 
satisfaction to be able to walk up on the 
stage with 16 or 20 other children and 
perform. They only sang in unison and 
not too well. but it made them happy and 
gave them a feeling of belonging. Many 
older boys and girls have come back to 


school and always come in and say: “Do 
you remember when we sang in Glee 
Club?” They remember it as one of their 
very interesting activities. 


During the years from five to nine. the 
large muscles of a child are better devel- 
oped and at the same time the smaller 
muscles are developing. Here the children 
learn by doing. 


Dances 


Our deaf children learn dances. 
The smaller ones learn the more simple 
dances—“The Shoemaker’s Dance.” “I See 
You,” and many others. The = singing 
dances are spoken or sung first at the 
piano. and then danced. In the fourth. 
fifth and sixth grades the children are 
often awkward and since 
they find it difficult to manage the parts 
of the body which have grown so rapidly. 
In learning dances such as the Virginia 
reel, rye waltz, square dances, mixers, and 
folk dances, they forget about themselves. 
They want to belong to a group and this 
is a good chance to encourage group par- 
ticipation. The children love to dance, 
and it is very good to develop bodily rhy- 
thm and coordination. 


many 


self-conscious 


Social Dancing 


Deaf young people dance socially in high 
school and later on in life, and it is one 
form of recreation which they can enjoy 
with hearing young people. They can feel 
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the vibrations of the orchestra and espe 





cially the rhythm and beat of the bass an 
snare drums. 

\ primary rhythm band is especially 
good to develop powers of attention, 2004 
rhythm and_ poise. 

Records 

Records are played in the rooms and 
once a week each class hears records in the 
rhythm room, using special hearing. aif 
equipment which is very powerful. Her 
a planned program of listening is devel 
oped, first by using the march rhythns 
which are already familiar to the pupik, 
then dance rhythms. bands and orchestras, 
We show pictures of instruments such 
as drums, trumpets. trombones and clari: 
nets, and the children learn to recognize 
them and imitate the way they are played 
as they listen to the record. 

Deaf and hard of hearing children cay 
learn to distinguish music played by a 
band, orchestra or some individual instrv. 
ment. They can tell whether the tempo is 
fast or slow. They learn to recognize 3 
solo and a duet. and to tell whether a man 
or woman is singing. or a group of men 
or women. That is more difficult to do 
than one would think. We who are accus 
tomed to hearing music cannot realize just 
how hard it is. 

Music work can also be integrated with 
other studies. When the children are lear: 
ing about Indians. it would be interesting 
to teach them an Indian Dance. For a 
Brotherhood Week program our deaf chil- 
dren performed several dances from other 
countries, 


Rhythm Releases Tension 

The constant work with speech and 
language creates a tension in the deaf, 
and in rhythm and motion that tension can 
he released. 

While music cannot be taken into the 
life of a deaf child with the same degree 
of achievement as is experienced by the 
hearing child, it can be a thrilling factor 
in fulfilling inner needs. The sense of 
vibration first felt by the hands and body, 
the joy of dancing, the singing or talking 
of songs in rhythm, hearing for the first 
time on a record someone singing or the 
song of a bird—all these can enrich the 
life of a deaf child and give him a fuller, 
happier life. 
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Adolescence: 


What Is It? 


EpNA S. LEVINE 


HE stream of human development 
marks the course that childhood takes 

on its perpetual journey from infancy to 

adulthood. Ordinarily. the surface of the 

stream is fairly smooth as it progresses 

from infancy to early childhood and from 

early childhood to late childhood (some- 

times called latency); but as it approaches 

puberty and adolescence waves of disturb- 

ance begin to appear. They reach their 

full force during the height of adolescence. 

and after this they gradually subside into 

adulthood. A chart of the course of de- 

velopment reads roughly as follows; infancy 

* evolves childhood; childhood into 
puberty and adolescence: adolescence into 


into 


adulthood. 

The position of adolescence in the de- 
velopment scheme of things is to be par- 
ticularly noted. So often we hear parents 
refer to this phase as a sort of isolated 
affliction which is ‘approaching’. ‘on the 
‘about to descend’. etc.. as if there 
were no relationship whatsoever between 
adolescence and all that has gone before as 
well as all that is yet to come. On the 
contrary. adolescence is the goal toward 
which all the experiences and training of 
childhood is directed. It is. in fact. the 
grand climax of childhood, Adolezcence 
takes whatever qualities, attributes and 
traits have been acquired during the period 
of childhood development and transforms 


them into the substance of mature adult- 
hood. 


Wav. 


The process of adolescence starts with 
the beginning of the physiological changes 
that lead to sexual maturity. We call this 
the pubescent phase of adolescence. It 
usually extends from the ages of about 
l0 to 14 vears in girls and from about 12 
to 14 years in boys. In general, puberty 
and sexual maturity are reached earlier 
by girls than by boys. In either instance. 


Dr. Levine is psychologist at the Lexington School 
for the Deaf, New York City. Her article is reprinted 
Y permission, from the March 1954 issue of Parents 
Vewsleiter, published by the Parents’ Association of 
the Lexington School for the Deaf 
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puberty marks the stage where the ‘waves 
of disturbance’ begin to appear. 

Their force is given tremendous 
petus by yet another change that is taking 
place at the same time. This one is 
psychological in nature. It manifests itself 
as an intense push or drive toward libera- 
tion from the dependencies of childhood. 
There is an inner urge toward freedom of 
action and expression, intellectually. so- 
cially, emotionally. Despite the bewildering 
behavior the child shows at this time, the 
push toward freedom has a very sensible 
underlying purpose. It provides the pres- 
sures which force the child who is already 
well on the road to sexual maturity to 
strain toward the equally important goal 
of psychological maturity. Sexual ma- 
turity alone does not and cannot produce 
mature adulthood. Many teen-agers are 
sexually mature; but their emotional re- 
actions may still be on a child level and 
their social behavior that of the typical 
adolescent. They do not yet possess the 
maturity of the finished adult. They have 
vet to learn how to think maturely. react 
maturely, and behave maturely. It is to- 
ward these goals that the adolescent struggle 


im- 


for freedom is directed. 

The combination of both the psychologi- 
cal and physiological reorganizations tak- 
ing place at one and the same time pro- 
duces the perplexing phenomenon known 
as the adolescent. Life with an adolescent 
can be quite an experience and _ parent- 
child relationships are commonly subject- 
ed to pretty severe strain during this pe- 
riod. On the hand. we have the 
adolescent brooding moodily over the un- 
fairness of adults in general and parents 
in particular. Look at them, he mopes. 
They cheer the Battle Cry of Freedom: 
they go all out for the Declaration of 
Independence; they celebrate the 4th of 
July. All very good. But when a fellow 
tries to get a little of this freedom and 
independence around his own house, what 
happens? Are they thrilled, excited, sym- 
pathetic? Do they wave the flag: 


one 


cheer: 


tw 
we 








lend support? Not a chance. The Battle 
Cry of Freedom turns out to be all battle 
and no freedom. What a life... 
Parents on the other hand 
human; and from their view there is much 
in adolescence that is hard to understand 
and even harder to endure. All at once. 
nothing they do is right any more; nothing 
they say seems to matter. They find them- 
selves pushed off the center of the stage 
Their 
Their 


| 
aiso 


are 


far back into the wings somewhere. 
era of usefulness seems finished. 
attempts to suggest and advise are met with 
impudent rebuffs and a “none-of-your- 
business” look. Accusations of being 
old-fashioned, behind the times. silver cords 
are constantly hurled at their heads. They 
feel in turn rejected and confused: resentful 
and belligerent: unwanted. <A_ state of 
emotional stalemate exists with neither side 
willing to make the first move toward peace. 

The best defense against this unhappy 
situation lies in parental understanding 
of the nature and purpose of adolescence 
of thei highly important roles 
in adolescent management. As authorita- 
tive a body as the White House Conference 
on the Family 


and own 


stronely states: 

The problems of adolescence call for 
parental education more imperatively 
than they demand the study of the ado- 
lescent himself. Parents in 
of the facts have rarely the intuition to 
be helpful and are embar- 


rassed in the face of 


ignorance 


themselves 
anomalies of be- 
havior for the occurrence of which they 
have at best no understanding and too 
often but little sympathy. 

I suppose the only way to eliminate these 
so-called ‘anomalies of behavior would be 
to eliminate adolescence from the develop- 
mental scheme. | am sure. however. that 
the parents who have silently wished fo1 
this would find the alternative experience 
of jumping straight childhood to 
adulthood a far more shattering one. So 
would the child. The present arrangement 
is the best for both. 

In this present arrangement. the tran- 
sition from childhood to adulthood is a 
very gradual one. This means that the re- 
luctant tapering off of childhood and the 
hesitant beginnings of adulthood take place 
at one and the same time. As a 
the adolescent finds . himself losing his 
identity as a child. but still without one as 


from 


result. 
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an adult. He is a mixture of both: an 
being a mixture, he is neither the one no 
the other. 

If this causes confusion to his parents, 
think of how much more confused th 
sufferer is to find himself thus suddenh 
stripped of all identity. He who has a 
wavs been a SOMEONE is now a no one 
But this is unendurable: status must 
maintained somehow. So he does wha 
many other adolescents do in this situation 
He fashions an artificial ‘personality’ fo 
himself to tide him over until his own adal 
identity crystallizes out. To accomplish 
this. he rummages through his store o 
ideal figures from life and fiction and mas 
querades in the main characteristics of one 
or another of them. He may even change 
his masquerade from time to time, much 
to the amusement or consternation of his 
family. During this period, parents seldom 
stand out as ideal figures. In fact, the mos 
irritating thing an adolescent can be asked 
is why can't he be more like his father, or 
she like her mother as the case may be, 
The adolescent even rebels against being 
like his parents’ choice of ideal figures. 
parents represent the 
figures of authority with the ad: 
olescent is now at war. For another, they 
also represent the links to his childhood 
They are ofter 


For one thing. 
whom 


which he seeks to sever. 
as much a burden to him as he is a problen 
to them. Further, telling an adolescent to 
he like someone implies that he is as yet 
This is his tenderest spot of all 
The lengths to which he will go to assert 
his individuality range all the way from 
passive defiance to outright 

But whatever the form, they 
“Down with Domina 


no one. 


completely 
delinquency. 
all bear the slogan: 
tion. 

In many respects, adolescence seems like 
a resurgence of the old Negativistic and 
Exploratory phases of early childhood, 
excepting that now the battle-cry is sounded 
by an almost-adult and the push toward 
exploration extends far beyond the physical 
environment into the exciting new world of 
experiences and emotions. This can bea 
critically dangerous world for the child 
who is without adequate perparation and 
without guidance. All adolescents need an 
appropriate amount of new experiences, of 
exploration and adventure, even of mis 
takes. The great wisdom lies in judging 
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between the experiences which are nec- 
essary to promote mature adult develop- 
ment and those which are too rich and 
heavy a diet for the fragile system to digest. 
In this regard, the adele scent is still a 
fragile system no matter how husky a 
physic ‘al creature he or she may be. 


4 look at him through the psychological 
microscope will prove that this is so. We 
see that notwithstanding his impressive 
exterior, there are times when our fine 
young friend longs more than anything else 
for the safeness and comforts of ¢ ildhood. 
We find that he does indeed yearn terribly 
to stand out as an individual, but that he is 
terrified of being different. He wishes for 
the thrill of adventure, but he is still afraid 
of the dark. He longs to be a gay Lothario, 
but he is scared to death of girls. He 
dreams of himself as a Leader of Men, 
but he takes one look at his pimply face 
and his skinny frame and tears of hopeless- 
ness come to his eyes. He talks to be sure 
tones—but all at 
and everyone 
that only the 
to survive 


loud, commanding 
once his voice cracks 
truly said 
endurance 


laughs. It is 
young have the 
adoles« ENCE. 


Now more than ever does the adoles- 


MARY C, 





Vary 


New 
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cent need the wisdom and guidance of his 
parents to help him through these trying 
times. The wise parent is the one who 
intuitively realizes this and realizes further 
that just as the adolescent has outgrown 
the old dependencies of early childhood, 
so too is he outgrowing the old methods 
of management, the old standards of be- 
havior and the old manner of punishment. 
Adjustments have to be made on_ both 
sides. The successful parent is the one 
who does his part of adjusting with a will. 
The unsuccessful parent stubbornly clings 
to the old ways even though the situation 
has changed and requires new measures; 
or else he gives in completely; or he may 
be in a constant state of the sulks because 
he is not obeyed instantly; or else he may 
choose the most profitless course of all 
and pit will against will with his defiant 
adolescent. But of all parents, the very 
wisest ones are those who intuitively grasp 
the basic plan underlying the course of 
human development; who. have the vision 
to perceive the role played by each phase 
of development in the evolution of the next 
higher phase; and who have the foresight 
to lay the groundwork for successful ad- 
olescence when it should ideally be laid 


during early childhood. 


NEW RETIRES 


Miss Mary C. New, a member of the 
staff of the Lexington School for the Deaf 
since 1938, retired this month after more 
than 35 years of service as a teacher of 
the deaf. In addition to her work at the 
Lexington School Miss New has, for a 
number of years, been a member of the 
\uxiliary Board of the Alexander Graham 
Bell Association for the Deaf, educational 
consultant of the John Tracy Clinic, and a 
faculty member of Columbia University 
Teachers College and Hunter College. Miss 
New served as supervising teacher at Lex- 
ington School until 1944, when she was 
appointed assistant principal. She has alse 
taught at the Florida. Alabama, Rhode Is- 


land and Rochester Schools. and for two 
vears was assistant editor of the Volta 
Review. 
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The Fire Station 


Vins. GERTRUDE MILLER 


seca in seizing object lessons by 
observing. investigating and discussing 
can provide stimulating sources for teach- 
reading and language. and for build- 
up a larger vocabulary in all classes 


a wide variety of not too familiar objects. 


ing 
ing 
ior the deaf. 

Children. like adults. learn quickly about 
the things that catch their enthusiasm. 
Spontaneous response to the unexpected 
provides a means of opening new spheres 
of knowledge. 

For example (one actual lesson): One 
morning a long. bright red fire’ truck 
swung into view coming up the hill toward 
Firemen in shiny red helmets 
An eight year old 


the school. 
rode its swaying sides. 
in a third year preparatory class, whose 
attention had wandered, spied the unusual 
object. His reaction electrified the whole 
class and with shouts all ran to the win- 
dows. Where was it going? Where did 
it come from? 

Here was a wonderful opportunity to 
learn all about fire engines. The class and 
teacher went to the library and 
found pictures and a few hooks telling all 


school 


about them. 

The words “hose.” “helmets.” “ladders.” 
“trucks.” 
others found in the stories were added to 
the vocabulary. 


“boots,” “engines” and many 


The next day arrangements were made 
to visit a fire station. There Fire Chie! 
Vern Prather. who has always been in- 
terested in deaf children, was more than 
cooperative. He explained that the white 
helmet was for the chief. The red helmets 
were for his helpers. Each child put on 
a helmet and discovered that the bie brim 
went to the back of the head to help keep 
the water and fire from the firemen’s 
back. The fire chief let the children sit 
in the truck and pretend they were driving 
\ faraway look came into many of the 
Next the chief pressed a hut- 
ton and the big doors opened, just as if the 


boy “ eyes, 


Mrs. Miller is a 


group at the Kansas 


teacher of the third preparatory 
School for the Deaf, Olathe 
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The Fire House 





We walked to town. 
We went to the firehouse 
We saw two fire engines. 


They had big. red lights. 
We put on the fireman's hat. 


We saw the doors open and shut 


children were going to dash out for a fire. 

[ pon returning to. sé hool each child 
wanted to do al! the talking and a reading 
lesson like the following was the result. 

We went to the Fire Station. 
We saw two fire engines. 

We sat in the big red engine. 
We put on the firemen’s hats. 
We saw a long white hose. 

The ladders were on the engines. 
The fire chief pushed a button. 
The big doors opened and shut. 
The boys wanted to be firemen. 

\ few days later a large fire occurred 
not far from the school and the teacher and 
class went to see the ruins. A_ building 
containing apartments and a_ furniture 
store was badly burned. The children saw 
the window on the second story from which 
a man and his wife had jumped to escape 
the flames. Both had been injured and 
hospitalized. It was a serious little group 
that came back to school and “Our fire 
chief.” as they called him, perhaps had 
saved many lives. 

So by an action packed drama_ with 
human interest, new names of objects and 
actions had opened up a growing field of 
knowledge to a class of deaf children. 
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Personal Relations in a Profession 


ALBERT T, MURPHY 


HE one personal relationship to which 
dies for the handicapped devote 
most time and energy is the relationship to 
their clients. Certainly, this seems reason- 
able. However, these workers well may ask 
themselves. “What other types of personal 
relationships are there and to what extent 
do they influence the effectiveness of the 
professional service | have to offer to the 
handicapped person with whom I am con- 
cerned?” 


Relations with the Public 


To survive and flourish. a profession 
must be in the interests of the public. Pub- 
lic interests. like a client’s needs, are chang- 
ing constantly. Each special educator or 
therapist and his professional group must 
change accordingly. However. although 
we can try to keep abreast of the attitudes 
and reactions of the public. we cannot 
allow the pressure of interests to super- 
sede in promoting a higher level of public 
knowledge. understanding. and_ participa- 
tion in achieving goals for the handicapped. 
\ profession and the public need to under- 
stand, appreciate and aid each other so 
that the professions may develop to the 
advantage of both. 

But there are barriers. For example, can 
professionals use a language the public un- 
derstands? In speaking to individuals or 
sroups of parents, educators. businessmen 
and others, do we tend to use the specialized 
vocabulary of the profession? In writing 
letters or articles, do we sometimes fail to 
reach a language level the readers under- 
stand? Recent “Readibility” studies show 
that a surprisingly large number of news- 
paper items, articles, and books are written 
above the heads of their readers. Recalling 
that the average public has completed 8.8 
vears of schooling, it becomes more vital 
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that knowledge about a profession be com- 
municated to the public in a way that is 
understood easily. The nearer this level is 
approached, the greater the response of the 
public will be. The interest of the public 
in what workers in a field of the handi- 
capped are doing is not generated until 
they can understand the situation in terms 
of needs. sery ices performed. and goals. 
Part of the function of each individual in 
the profession is to bring about this under- 
standing. As this relationship is strength- 
ened. each worker shall have to ask himself 
many questions about the public: How 
does one group differ from another? What 
are the points of understanding and misun- 
derstanding concerning my professional 
activities? Do they have faulty knowledge 
or lack of information? Is there apathy. 
prejudice? Through what kind of meetings 
can I get to know what the public is think- 
ing? Knowing that public opinion is influ- 
enced greatly by group leaders (educators. 
businessmen, etc.). how much can I enlist 
the aid of such leaders, in service to the 
handicapped ? 

The entire issue of public relations may 
be pointed up this way: How many lay peo- 
ple have accurate knowledge of your pro- 
fession? The degree of this knowledge in 
the public mind affects directly or indi- 
rectly the effectiveness of 
handicapped in terms of 


service to the 
financial and 
moral support or participation, number of 
available trained personnel, improved fa- 
cilities. etc. In one survey in the field of 
nursing. leaders of important groups in 
government officials, business- 
knew the least about 


our society 
men, and educators 
nursing: medical doctors were described as 
“apathetic.” Yet these are the persons who 
could and should be most concerned with 
and influential in public 
awareness of a profession for the handi- 
capped and its services. 


developing a 


If we are to support the basic philosophy 
that all persons are permitted equally to 
use their bodies, intellects, initiatives, and 
special abilities to reach the greatest goals 
of which they are capable, we shall not up- 
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hold it adequately until we have stronger 
support through understanding. apprecia- 
tion, and productive action by the public. 

At a recent convention, a speech and 
hearing therapist was heard to state the 
following: “The little boy was profoundly 
hard of hearing with practically no intelli- 
gible speech. I wanted to get a good idea 
of his intelligence level so | referred the 
parents to a psychologist. The report he 
sent back to me was pretty meager; the 
psychologist said he was unable to com- 
municate or understand the child’s actions 
and couldn't get definite results. They just 
don’t understand the needs of the hard of 
hearing.” 


Misunderstanding Can Be Avoided 


To what degree did this individual try 
to inform his colleague in another profes- 
sion of the particular facts, needs. abilities. 
and the most effective methods of communi- 
cating with the child and maintaining his 
level of interest on the basis of what he 
knew of the individual child and in accord- 
ance with general principles used in adjust- 
ing to the particular handicap. gained 
through experience in working in a particu- 
lar field of the handicapped? To this extent 
did he (1) perform a greater service to the 
child; (2) enlighten the allied professional 
person to the services available from the 
workers in allied fields: and (3) change the 
attitude of an allied professional person to 
his field in terms of raised professional re- 
gard. 

On the other hand, to what degree do 
workers in your own field accept the sug- 
gestions of personnel in related professional 
areas? How much are factual — vidence, 
reason, tradition and emotion involved in 
the acceptance or nonacceptance of these 
suggestions? When we speak about the 
“personal equation” in science, we actually 
ask ourselves, “Do I have preconceived 
ideas and fixed attitudes? How well can | 
divorce myself of personal feelings—be 
objective?” 


Misunderstandings Are Costly 


Within one field of the handicapped. 
such misunderstanding, even though ex- 
perienced by a minority, can contribute to 
the weakening of an entire profession. A 
minority often can give a distorted im- 
pression of an entire group. A_ proper 
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meeting of minds has not occurred. A ney 
person in the profession may try to be q 
pioneer, Certainly, this inflates one’s ego, 
But why not profit from what may hea 
voluminous amount of literature and oe. 
perience in the field? Originality is desired 
and necessary, but not at a cost of time ang 
effort wasted on disregarding what alread 
has been put into action. However, it als 
is desirable and necessary to accept some 
new principles and practices, if only on, 
trial basis, from people newly entering 
profession. Or there can be a condition of 
this sort: one person may know a great deal 
about the technical aspects of a profession, 
but another may know more about actual 
working conditions and the public. 

The aim is to try to adjust the two fields 
of knowledge in a way that is mutually pro 
ductive in terms of increased value of sery. 
ice to the handicapped. Conventions, lunch. 
eons, dinners, and dedications can be places 
for the presentation of facts and points of 
view in terms of mutual enlightenment 
among individuals and profession! groups 
The Massachusetts Speech and Hearing As 
sociation’s programs on “Sharing Practica 
Techniques” is one instance of a trend in 
the right direction. 

Organizations for the handicapped per 
form an extremely valuable service, but can 
they be more effective through enlightened 
development of “personal relations’? |: 
there realistic, productive interaction be 
tween ideals and methods, worker and 
worker, group and group in serving the 
handicapped? Sociologists say that our s 
ciety, to a great degree, is an accumu 
tion of “interest groups and group inter 
ests.” The mutual adjustment of thes 
groups is not always ideal. A profession for 
the handicapped can achieve common goak 
only through coordinated, integrated ap 
proaches with other professions and among 
its own members. All workers for the 
handicapped are interdependent and inter 
related. No one group can govern its owl 
fate. No one individual or group is strong 
enough to achieve desirable goals inde 
pendently and without the support of allie 
personnel. If the service of the worker fo! 
the handicapped is to continue increasing 
in scope and value, it must be performed i 
the light of discriminating personal relé 
tions with the public, an allied personne. 
and fellow organizations. 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


How Penny Is Learning to Read 


Penny is five years old. She has enough 
hearing in the speech range to use a wear- 
able aid to good advantage. She has not 
yet been in school, and all the instruction 
she has had has come from her mother. 
Penny was the only child until a_ feu 
months ago. when a baby sister was born. 

During the two months before I went to 
the hospital, | was not well, and Penny and 
| spent many hours together just reading 
books. After lunch, almost every day, 
wed crawl up on the big bed, prop our- 
selves on pillows, and read through a stack 
of the 25 cent children’s books she would 
select for herself when we shopped at the 
srocery store or down town. Penny will 
wear her aid while | read. and then, quite 
often. she will take a book and her dolls 
and sit down to “read” to them, Listening 
from the other room is often very reveal- 
ing, as I can learn where she gets mixed 
up on the story and what words she does 


not understand. 

Penny has quite a collection of records 
which we both enjoy very much, and right 
now she is especially interested in the story 
book albums that go with the sets of ree- 
ords—Snow White. Cinderella, Peter Pan. 
etc. When Peter Pan came to our city last 
fall. we bought that album and the 25 cent 
book before we saw the movie. It took 
time to digest the and understand 
the characters, but by the time we saw the 


story 


movie, I felt that she understood most of 
i. After sitting through the movie twice, 
Penny 


with one eye on and one eye on 


D ze - 
Feter Pan, | knew it was all well worth the 


time we had spent on it. We did the same 
with Pinocchio when I discovered that the 
movie was coming back last week. We 
did not have much time to work on that. 
but she did have a fairly general idea as 
lo the story. At least her daddy reports 
that she was terribly excited the second 
time she saw the picture. 

Here is something that Penny started 
herself. I realize that schools don’t recom- 
mend it, but she loves to print and will sit 
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With Harriet Montague 


hy herself and copy printed words from a 
book. It all started one day in January 
when I scrubbed and waxed the kitchen 
floor. I wanted to make sure the shine 
would last a while, so I put about a week’s 
supply of newspapers over the floor. Penny 
started out by crawling around looking at 
the pictures; then she began coloring them. 
Then came, “What's this?” It was the 
word SALE in large letters. She circled it 
with her red crayon, and then found an- 
other SALE, and circled that. With the 
January white sales and all the other ads. 
we found a lot of SALES. and we had a 
pretty rumpled floor in no time at all. Then 
we began to find other words that were 
repeated in the different papers, and Penny 
started circling them with blue or green 
crayons. 

One afternoon, I found her with pencil 
paper. printing SALE without the 
model. She had the S reversed, but after 
she got that straightened out. we were well 
on the way to quite a printing and reading 
vocabulary, all voluntary effort on Penny’s 
She would find words representing 
things we see every day: baby. girl. boy 
hat. milk. butter. Labels from canned foods 
began to take on meaning. Scrabble is no 
longer our game: it is Penny’s. She builds 
words with it of her own accord. We have 
actually spent hours each day, either read- 
writing words. One of our 
favorite lunches is “Scrabble 
Campbell’s alphabet vegetable soup. It is a 
bit messy when you spell words all over 
the table. but at are eating the 
vegetables and are learning to spell. 


and 


part. 


ing stories or 


soup.” 


least we 


Penny s granddaddy bought her a gro- 
cery cart for Christmas. With that, some 
canned goods, lots of paper bags and a toy 
cash register, to say nothing of a pocket- 
book and mommy’s hat and dress. we have 
quite a super market around our home. 
The shelves in Penny’s room now hold most 
of my grocery supplies, and I have left 
them there, since I discovered it was much 
‘asier to leave them there than to put them 
back in the kitchen at night. 
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ORTHOVOX 








A mobile unit using hearing aid receivers 
which will operate with either ear molds or 
Kenfre Head Bands. 


Equipment consists of cabinet, microphone, 
Kenfre headbands, high fidelity magnetic re- 
ceivers, cords and plugs, single or double con- 
trol box jacks, automatic record player for 
r.p.m. records and remote control. Receivers 
can be used with individually molded ear 
pieces. Installation with table, rack, chairs, 
or blackboard arrangement for any type of 
school room by experienced craftsmen. 


Kenfre bands and control box can be purchased 
separately. The head sets are very light and 
durable. Will not change position after adjusted. 


High quality group training unit merchants 
since 1935. 

Write Kenfre Headset Co., 903 Maxwell 
Ave., Grand Rapids 6, Michigan or 








We followed your suggestion and sep 
for the Schoolfield book. Better Speech 
and Better Reading, and Penny imme. 
diately claimed that as her “school book.” 

Penny was so anxious to hold the baby, 
and I let her. even though she had a cold 
and | made her wear a mask. You should 
have seen her sitting on the davenport, 
pillow on her lap. hardly able to breathe 
through the mask. but with her eyes twin. 
kling. and you, too. would have chanced 
cold to let her enjoy her sister. Penny was 
never much interested in Rock a Bye Baby 
before. but she knows it now. 

On her fifth birthday. March 8. Penny 
really grew up. She decided by herself to 
stop sucking her thumb. For a long time 
now. she has done it only when she was 
going to sleep. but that night before her 
hirthday. she suddenly decided to stop. | 
was hard for her. because she could not go 
to sleep. I staved with her, and at 1 A.M 
she asked me, “Will it spoil my five years 
old if | suck my thumb?” I said it might 
The next morning she was very proud to 
remember that she had not sucked her 
thumb. For about a month, going to sleep 
was a long process. but she would look at 
her books and even write words. and finally 
she stopped thinking about sucking her 
thumb. and she hasn't done it since. It was 
her own idea from start to finish — Mrs 
P. E. P.. Minnesota. 


Dear Mrs. P.: 

Your letter was surely worth waiting for. 
and you had the best of all possible reasons 
for waiting about letters, 

Penny’s interest in books and in being 
read to and being told stories is most er 
couraging. Once a child is really interested 
in reading. education has begun. I recall 
that I taught myself to read when I was 
five. without any help except a_ battered 
Mother Goose. 1 knew all the rhymes by 
heart. and I would sit and “read.” locating 
words I knew and recognizing their print 
ed form. Then I started copying them. | 
would lie on my stomach on the floor and 
copy whole pages just for the pleasure 0 
making the letters. I was reading all 
Louisa Alcott’s books before I started te 
school. and by the time I reached second 
erade I was reading Dickens and Charlotte 
Bronte and Victor Hugo. I recall that 4 
teacher I had in second grade once gave 
a lecture on truth telling. and as an exalt 
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ple, told the story of the nun in Les Misera- 
bles who was able to hide Jean Valjean and 
help him escape by saying she did not 
know where he was. Her reputation for 
telling the truth enabled her to make the 
lie seem truthful. Even in my eight year 
old mind, this raised a question, for was 
the purpose of truth telling to assure being 
believed when you told a lie? I broached 
this question to the teacher, remarking 
casually that I knew the story she was tell- 
ing, since I had read Les Miserables. (1 
pronounced it the way it is spelled.) The 
teacher was saved from having to reply to 
the philosophic question by expressing hor- 
ror that an eight year old child had read 
Vietor Hugo’s masterpiece. 

To get back to Penny and her reading. 
see if your library has a book called The 
Vontessori Method, published around 1911- 
1912. There is a wonderful account of the 
way the children, who had been prepared 
for print through various sense training 
exercises. suddenly burst into reading and 
writing. They were so excited over writing. 
they wrote on floors and walls and fences. 
and they could read almost anything. 

That is touching and fascinating about 
Penny's deciding of her own notion to stop 
sucking her thumb. More and more. | have 
found that children correct their own “bad 
habits” when they are ready, if they are 
given time enough. and are relieved from 
pressure. and if the cause is studied and 
some effort is made to remove the cause. 


WANT ADS 


Rates: Subscriber, 25 words, $1.75 for one insertion, 
$4.00 for three insertions. Nonsubscribers, $2.75 for 
one insertion, $7.00 for three insertions. Box numbers 
25c extra per insertion. Address Advertising Depart- 
ment, Volta Review. 





THE GOVERNMENT OF THE PROVINCE OF AL.- 
BERTA solicits applications for positions in its proposed 
new SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF at EDMONTON. 
Duties effective September, 1955. Qualified orally 
trained teachers, or candidates willing to prepare them- 
selves for positions indicated hereunder may apply: 1. 
Two Academic supervising teachers for: (a) Primary 
Department ($3780-$4740). (b) Intermediates-Senior 
epartment ($3780-$34740). 2. Academic teachers for 
deaf children. (Without degree $2640-$3240; with 
degree $3780-$3960). 3. Vocational: Salary same as 
2” (a) Industrial Arts, one each for Woodwork, 
Metalwork. (b) Home Economics, one each for Foods, 
Clothing. (c) Typewriting. Plus cost of living bonus, 
approximately $300. State qualifications and experience. 
Attach references. Full particulars supplied on inquiry. 
Apply to: Mr. F. D. Betts, Director of Personnel, Legis- 
lative Building, Edmonton, Alberta. 


WANTED: Position open for executive secretary. 
Take complete charge. Capable of teaching speech and 
‘'preading. Also experienced in counseling and _pro- 
stam planning. Write to: PATERSON LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING, 182 Ellison Street, Pater- 


son 1, New Jersey. 
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IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Speech 
and the 


Deaf Child 
By Irene R. and A. W. G. Ewing 


The first English text on the teach- 
ing of speech to the deaf to be 
published in 20 years. 


$5.00 


(plus 12c¢ for mailing) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 

















SUNSHINE COTTAGE 
103 Tuleta Drive 


San Antonio, Texas 


A completely oral school for deaf and 
hard of hearing children, providing 
training from nursery through sixth 
grade. Now located in a new modern 
plant with latest testing and teaching 
equipment. 


Miss Mary K. Van Wyk, Director 














ADVERTISING DIRECTORIES 


HEARING SOCIETIES 


Baltimore 1 (Maryland) 
322 N. Charles Street 
Boston 15 (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Avenue 
Chicago 2 (Illinois) 
30 W. Washington St. 
Cleveland 6 (Ohio) 
11,206 Euclid Avenue 
Columbus 15 (Ohio) 
55 East State Street, Room 410 
Dayton 3 (Ohio) 
1400 East Third St. 
Denver 5 (Colorado) 
1556 Emerson Street 
Detroit 26 (Michigan) 
535 West Jefferson Avenue 
Hartford 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 200, 252 Asvlum Street 
Indianapolis 4 (Indiana) 
615 N. Alabama St.. Room 128 
Jersey City 2 (New Jersey) 
578 Jersey Avenue 
Kansas City 2 (Missouri) 
No. 1 West Linwood Blvd. 
Lynchburg (Virginia) 
Room 3, Ward Bldg., 
Church St. 
Lynn (Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 
Milwaukee 3 (Wisconsin) 
322 W. Wisconsin Ave., Suite 
601 
Minneapolis 3 (Minnesota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave. 
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Paterson 1 (New Jersey) 
182 Ellison St. 
Philadelphia 3 (Pa.) 
2019 Spruce Street 
Pittsburgh 22 (Pa.) 
Granite Bldg., 6th 
Wood St. 
Portland 5 (Oregon) 
402 Education Center Building 
Rochester 4 (New York) 
130 Clinton Ave., South 
Saint Louis 8 (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 
Saint Paul 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
San Francisco 15 (Calif.) 
Suite 38, 2015 Steiner St. 
Springfield 3 (Massachusetts) 
1694 Main Street 
Toledo 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue , 
Washington 9 (D. C.) 
1934 Calvert St., N. W. 


Ave. & 
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TEACHERS OF 


District of Columbia 


4} ishington 

Mrs. ELIZABETH CLARKE BABBIT1 
1819 Wyoming Ave., N. W 

: Adams 2-7207 

DOWNES } 
] N. W., Zone 8 
one: North 7-1874 


Mrs. EDNA K. MONSEES 
1911 R St., N. W., Zone 9 


MIss FRANCES H 
2311 Conn, Ave 
P} 


Phone: Du. 7-1700 

Georgia 
Rome 
MIss ELIZABETH KNOWLES 
904 Darlington Way, Box 833 
Phone: 3357 


Illinois 


Ch 

MIss GERTRUDE TORREY 

Rm. 1026-220 So. State St., Zone 4 
Phone Harrison 7-1114 


Kansas 


Wichita 16 


Miss LENNA BRYANT 
17 ft t Gilhert 
7 East Gi 


ne ra) 


Massachusetts 


Boston 


Miss NRIETTA GORDON 
1284 Be n St Brookline, Mass 


Miss Ens S. LorcuHis 
419 Boylston St., Zone 16, Rm. 702 


Phone: Ke. 6-3406 
NeW ENGLAND SCHOOL oF LIP 
EADING 


175 Dartmouth Street, Zone 16 
Phone: Kenmore 6-3018 


Worcester 2 | 


Miss CATHERINE T. MADIGAN 
61 May Street 


New Jersey 


East Orange 

Mrs. Susip F. VARICK 
162 South Clinton Street 
Phone: Orange 4-4050 


LIPREADING 
New York 
Brooklyn (2) 
Mrs. KATHRYN ALLING Oppyiy 


24 Monroe Place 
Phone: UL 2-0416 





New York 

MRS. PHOEBB R. MURRAY 
342 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


MRS. EDWARD B. NITOHIB 
503 West 121 St. 

New York 27, N. Y. 

Phone: Monument 2-7850 
Miss Mary Woop WHITEHURS 


330 East 63rd St., Zone 21 
Phone: Bu. 8-4752 

Port Washington, Long Island 
Miss MARGARET DUNN 
Falaise Estate 

Phone: POrt Washington 17-5364 
Syracuse 


Syracuse Speechreading Studio 
Miss ELIZABETH G. DBLANY 


223 Arlington Ave., Zone 7 
Phone: 75-7265 

Mrs. AMELIA PERLMUTTER Gon 
103 Salt Springs Road, Zone 3 
Phone 72-1174 


North Carolina 
Greensboro 


Miss NELLIE G. WHEELER 
fendenhall Street 


201 § \ 
Winston-Salem 7 


Mrs. W. A. BUDLONG 
2046 Queen Street 


Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia $3 


Mrs. JOHN E, D. TRASE 
1701 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Rhode Island 
Providence 6 
Miss MARIE L. SLACK 


315 Thayer St. 
Phone: GAspee 3652 


Texas 
Dailas 
Miss LOUISE HILLYER 
1506 Argentia Dr., Apt.-B 
Phone: WE-2556 
Houston 6 
Mrs, Lucruue P, TURNER 
1825 Harold Street 
Phone: JA-3562 


CANADA 


Quebec 


Montreal 

MIss MARGARET J. WORCESTS 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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Book Notes 


Speechreading for Young Deaf Children; 
An Adaptation of the Jena Method of 
Speechreading for Primary Deaf Children, 
by Gwendolyn Sutton Powrie. Published 
by the author, 1611 Jackson Ave., Ann 
Arbor, Mich., 1954. 54 pages. Paper. 
$1.50. 


In her new book, Mrs. Powrie gives a 
clear-cut answer to a challenge appearing 
in Anna M. Bunger’s Speech Reading. Jena 
Method. In the chapter entitled “An Open 
Letter to Teachers of Children,” Miss 
Bunger expresses the hope that some stu- 
dent will look into the possibilities of 
adapting this method for use with special- 
ized groups of deaf children. (The mate- 
rial in Miss Bunger’s book is primarily for 
use with adults. ) 

As a monograph Mrs. Powrie has done 
an extremely good job. Her thesis should 
prove both interesting and helpful to a 
teacher with a good speech background, a 
knowledge of the Jena Method, and expe- 
rience in teaching the deaf. The approach 
to the subject is good and the development 
systematic and logical. The illustrations of 
material prove their points from a purely 
technical point of view. Mrs. Powrie has 
succeeded in adapting the Jena Method for 
use with young deaf children, but some of 
the material may lack the necessary 
“spark” to carry it over into the everyday 
life situation of a child. — A Lipreading 
Teacher. 


Proceedings of the International Course in 
Paedo-Audiology, Groningen University, 
June 1953. Published by the University, 
The Netherlands. Paper. 123 pages. $3.00. 


This booklet contains the proceedings. 
written in English. of a course organized 
on occasion of the completion of the newly 
built Groningen University Audiology Cen- 
ter. The proceedings include 16 chapters 
by well known authorities representing 
several countries. Educators of the deaf in 
this country will be interested in most of 
the material presented. Some of the chap- 
ters are: “Psychology of Hearing and Non- 
Hearing,” by J. Th. Snijders, Groningen 
University; “Heredity and Deafness.” by 
L. S. Wildervanck, M.D.. school physician 


June 1954 


and Reviews 


at the Royal Institute for the Deaf-Mute 
and the Institute for the Hard of Hearing. 
Groningen; “Audiology in the Training of 
Teachers of the Deaf,” “Speech Audiome- 
try with Severely Deaf Children” and “The 
Use of Hearing Aids with Congenitally 
Severely Deaf Children,” by T. J. Watson, 
Department of Education of the Deaf. 
Manchester University. Dr. Aram Glorig. 
now on leave from his position in Washing- 
ton. D. C., as director of the Audiology 
and Speech Correction Center, Walter Reed 
Army Medical Center, attended the course 
and presented a lecture on “Screening 
Techniques for the Assessment of Hearing 
Loss,” which is included in the proceedings. 


Speech Problems of School Children. The 
National Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults, 11 S. La Salle St., Chicago. 
1953. Paper. 61 pages. $1.25. 


This booklet contains proceedings of a 
symposium sponsored by the American 
Psychological Association’s Division of 
School Psychologists and Division of Edu- 
cational Psychology, the American Speech 
and Hearing Association, and the National 
Society for Crippled Children and Adults. 
Included is a chapter on “Hearing Dis- 
orders” by Leo G. Doerfler, Eye and Ear 
Hospital, University of Pittsburgh, with 
comments by Louis M. DiCarlo, Hearing 
and Speech Center. Syracuse University. 


Education of the Slow-Learning Child, by 
Christine P. Ingram. 2nd ed. Ronald 
Press, New York, 1953. 359 pages. $5.00. 


This book sets forth general and specific 
goals for the education of the slow-learner, 
and describes teaching methods by which 
these goals can be achieved. It includes 
material dealing with communicative arts, 
including functional reading. The author 
is a professor of education at Illinois State 
Normal University. 


Directory of Organizations and Individuals 
Active in the Fields of Deafness and Oto- 
logical Research. Compiled by Douglas 
Macfarlan, M.D. Hearing Center, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Hospital, Phila- 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE 


FOR THE DEAF 


Founded by 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children 
—Day and Residential—Preschool 
to High School— 


SPEECH CORRECTION — Classes 

for Children with Aphasia and 

other defects of speech 
Modern dormitories and equipment 
INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for 
hearing assessment, deafness pre- 
vention, auditory training, lipread- 
ing, speech defects, including apha- 
palate, laryngectomy, 
Stuttering, articulatory defects, 
voice disorders—children and adults 


sia, cleft 


TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated 
with Washington University—leads 
to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. 
research degree—outstanding op- 
portunities for practice. 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 
IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D., 
Director 


Helen S. Lane, Ph.D., 
Principal 


For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
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delphia 4, Pa., 1953. 88 pages, 24 yp. 
numbered pages. 60c. (Additions anq 
corrections issued June |, 1954.) 


\ccording to the Foreword. this diree. 
tory was compiled as a brief “Who's who" 
and “What's what” in the fields of deaf. 
ness and otological research. Plans ar 
being made for annual revision. 


Special Education of the Exceptional Child, 
Edited by Rev. William F. Jenks, C.S.8,.R. 
Cathetie University of America Pres. 
Washington 17, D.C., 1953. 156 pages, 
Cloth, $2.75; Paper, $2.00. 


Proceedings of the W orkshop on Special 
Education of the Exceptional Child. hel 
at Catholic University in June 1952. The 
book considers such topics as social and 
psychological problems. remedial reading, 
the mentally retarded child. and_ the so. 
cially maladjusted child. One chapter by 
Joseph P. Youngs. Jr.. “The Child wit! 
\uditory Difficulties.” deals briefly with the 
classification of the deaf and the hard of 
hearing. the educational methods used it 
the U.S.. the tvpes of schools. ete. 


The Ohio Plan for Children with Speech 
and Hearing Problems, by Elizabeth C. 
MacLearie. Ohio State Department of 
Education, Columbus, 1953. 44 pages. 


\ bulletin published “to acquaint admin 
istrators and other school personnel with 
the objectives and procedures ol speech 
and hearing rehabilitation in the publi 
s¢ hools of Ohio.” 


The Anglo-American Phonetic Word Book. 
by Florence E. Angier and Wallace B. 
Conant. Anglo-American Phonetics, Inc. 
Concord, Mass., 1953. Paper. 68 pages. 
$1.15. postpaid. 


\ word book of the 
phonetic alphabet. 
characters, certain of which resemble fa- 
miliar English letters, the rest being new 
characters, some of them two letters con- 
bined.” Students of phonetics will be in 
terested in this system. which is an attempt 
to correct misleading and confusing word 
forms. There will. of course. be little 
agreement as to whether or not the al: 
thors have accomplished their objective. 
but the effort is admirable. 


\nglo- Americal 
consisting of “forty 
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Modern English Handbook, by Robert M. 
Gorrell and Charlton Laird. Prentice-Hall, 
New York, 1953. 606 pages. 

This is a well-organized handbook which 
many teachers will welcome. As the au- 
thors state. they have placed “greater 
stress on basic sentence patterns and 
cal relationships of words and ideas in a 
sentence than on distinctions between shall 
and will and between the indicative and 
subjunctive moods.” There are many help- 
ful cross references and the book is ade- 


logi- 


quately indexed. 


The Causes and Treatment of Backwardness, 
by Sir Cyril Burt. Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1953. 128 pages. $3.75. 

The author. who has had a great deal 
published in the field of educational psv- 
chology. discusses the backward child from 
the standpoint of the teacher in the class- 
room. This book is an extensive revision 
of an earlier work, “The Backward Child.” 
published 15 vears ago. Many suggestions 
are made for working with the children 
discussed. Although the book deals, for the 
most part. with children who are mentally 
handicapped. there are several references 
to the deaf and hard of hearing. 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
For the Deaf 


By Edith Fitzgerald 





1n important and much-needed book, 
eissued in re sponse to popular demand 


[he author, though deaf from childhood, be 
came a prominent teacher of teachers, a lectur 
er at colleges and universities. Her command 
of English was second to none, but she acquired 
it at the expense of such effort that she deter- 
mined to devise a plan to make things easier 
for other deaf children. “Straig anguage’”’ is 
~Seonerll traight Language” i 


$3.00 


Plus 12 cents for mailing 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washinzton 7, D. C. 
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LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, Il, III, and IV 
b 


y 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy $1.75 
Teachers’ Manuals I, II, III, and IV. 
Price per copy 85c Postage not included. 


Send orders to 


CROKER, JONES & PRATT 


13 Myrtle Street, Brattleboro, Vermont 








AUDITORY TRAINING 
FOR THE DEAF 


By MARY WOOD WHITEHURST and 
EDNA K. MONSEES 
$3 


(Plus 12c for mailing) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 














LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE 
I. For small hard of hearing children up to 
8 years of age. The plan consists of the build- 
ing up of a carefully adapted vocabulary by 
means of objects, pictures, actions, ete., and 
gradually enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within the 
child’s range 2.50 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE 
II. For children from about 8 to 10 years of 
age. Graded and progressive, leading the child 
forward step by step along correct lines into 
practical lipreading $3.00 


LIPREADING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE 
III, 1947 revised edition. This book repre- 
sents the beginning of formal lipreading in- 
struction. In addition to lessons and stories 
the book contains a large Practice Section of 
highest quality material, for use in adult as 
well as junior classes $4.00 


COMBINATION PRICE 


Books I, II, and III, mimeographed, $8.50 
plus parcel post. 


Order from 


CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
712 Securities Bldg. Seattle 1, Wash. 
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Prepared by Mary Wood Whitehurst 
3 NEW RECORDS (78 rpm) 
and 
COLORING BOOK 


to accompany records 
Little Dog Whose Tail Wouldn't Wag 
Three Billy Goats Cruff 
Record 4: Hazel Hawkins’ Hat 
Record 5. Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs 
Tommy's Birthday Present 
Records: $4.00 plus 25¢ postage, if ordered singly. 
Discounts on orders of 2-5 
Coloring Book: $1.00 plus 10c, if ordered separately. 
ORDER FROM 
HEARING REHABILITATION (Room 2E) 
330 East 63rd Street New York 21, N. Y. 


Record 3 














LIPREADING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 
GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 
Phone, Harrison 7-1114 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 





HEARING AID CONSULTATION 
AURAL REHABILITATION 
MARGUERITE V. EVERSDEN 

1918 SPRUCE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 
Kingsley 5-0499 


Consultation By Appointment Phene: 








REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lipreading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city 
of Washington, which offers many edu- 
cational advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Marvland 
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NEW 


New Day Class in Waltham, Mass, 


\ day class for severely hard of hearing 
children will be started in September in the 
public schools of Waltham, Mass. The fol. 
lowing information concerning the class 
has been received from Honora Foster, SU 
pervisor of Speech and Hearing Services: 

“The Massachusetts Department of Pub. 
lic Health, Division of Maternal and Child 
Health, has sponsored for the past. two 
years a nursery school for the very hard of 
hearing children from the age of two to 
seven in Waltham. This school has been 
attended by the parents as well as the chil: 
dren. Each Saturday the children take par 
in nursery school activities with emphasis 
on speech training through the use of a 
group hearing aid. The parents follow the 
course of study. helping at home. Each 
child also has his own individual hearing 
aid which he has learned to use. 

“The special training in the preschool 
vears has prepared these children to reach 
the goal of attendance in public schools 
with appropriate special help in communi 
cative skills and language. Therefore we 
are establishing a central room with a 
group hearing aid for eight children nov 
of school age. According to individual ca- 
pabilities they will be encouraged to share 
classes and activities with their normally 
hearing schoolmates.” 


New Officers of Conference 
of Executives 

New officers of the Conference of Execu: 
tives of American Schools for the Deaf. 
elected to serve during the coming year. 
are: 

President—Dr. Edmund B. Boatner, st: 
perintendent. American School for the 
Deaf. West Hartford. Conn. 

Vice President—Marshall S. Hester, st- 
perintendent. New Mexico School for the 
Deaf, Santa Fe. 

Secretary—William J. McClure. super: 
intendent. Tennessee School for the Deal, 
Knoxville. 

Treasurer — Arthur S. Mvyklebust, super 
intendent, South Dakota School for the 
Deaf. Sioux Falls. 
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NOTES 


Marvin B. Clatterbuck, superintendent of 
the Oregon State School for the Deaf, Sa- 
lem. was elected to the Board of Directors 
fora one year term. The election was held 
during the meeting of the Conference on 
\pril 20-24. at the New Mexico School for 
the Deaf. 








Father Doherty Leaves DePaul 


Rev. Raymond J. Doherty, for 18 years 
director of the DePaul Institute for the 
Deaf, Pittsburgh. was transferred from his 
position on June 4 to become pastor of St. 
Rosalia Church. Greenfield. Pa. Father Do- 
herty will be replaced by Rev. Thomas 
Bartley. Under Father Doherty's director- 
ship hundreds of children have been 
trained at DePaul Institute under the phi- 
losophy that “children must compete in a 
hearing world, with hearing people on 
hearing persons’ standards.” Father Do- 
herty, who received a degree in engineering 
from the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
before entering the priesthood, supervised 
several building projects at DePaul Insti- 
tute. Perhaps the most important is Our 
Lady of Victory Hall, completed three 
vears ago and housing 16 classrooms and 
combination auditorium and gymnasium. 
For many years Sister Teresa Vincent has 
served as principal of DePaul Institute. 


New Quarters for Day School 


Construction has been under way since 
\pril 1954 for new quarters for the Osh- 
kosh (Wis.) Day School for the Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing. The new school 
will be a wing of the new Webster Stanley 
Junior High School. 

The school will be made up of five class- 
rooms, an office and a sound-treated testing 
toom. The deaf will also have available to 
them many of the facilities of the junior 
high school, such as the shops, gymnasium, 
home economics rooms, cafeteria and audi- 
torlum. It has been the custom to integrate 
the deaf and hard of hearing into as many 
classes with normally hearing youngsters as 
possible. Children of kindergarten age 
will integrate with youngsters who attend 
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Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Auditory Training Lipreading 


EDNA K. MONSEES 
1911 R Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
DUpont 7-1700 








Reprinted Articles 


of special interest to parents 


of hard of hearing children: 
Hearing and the Public Health Nurse 
Children Must Hear as Soon as Possible 
Learning to Hear at Nursery School 
Lipreading and Hearing Aids for the 
Primary Grades 
Principles of Auditory Training 
Junior Has a Hearing Loss 
Letter to Parents 
Psychological Orientation of the Child 
with a Hearing Loss 


Also many other important pamphlets at 10c¢ each 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY 
817 - 14th St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 








CHILDREN’S AUDITORY 
TEST 
By Edna Kk. Monsees 


A new recording for testing the 
hearing of young children, developed 
to meet the need for a speech recep- 
tion test to supplement the pure tone 
audiogram. 78 rpm, 12-inch record at 
constant intensity, made of unbreak- 
able vinylite, 

Side I-Toys. 
baby, duck, ear, dog, bus, fish, air- 
plane, boat, and ball. 


Uses nine test words: 
Side II—Numbers. Consists of pairs 
of numbers such as “9-4, 6-5,” ete. 
$6.00, plus 25c¢ for mailing 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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an elementary school several blocks away. 
They will be transported back and forth. 

The classrooms will be all equipped with 
the latest model group hearing aids and 
will have twin boom-type microphones in 
each room. Provision has been made fo 
the group aids to plug in at least three dif- 
ferent places in the room so that the teach- 
ers may arrange the room to suit their in- 
dividual tastes. The rooms will all have 
built-in cabinets and sinks with drinking 
fountains. There also will be a lavatory 
in the primary room so that the teacher 
will not have to leave the room to care for 
the under-fives. 

More than the average amount of tack 
hoard space has been provided for both 
teachers and children. Each room is also 
provided with a display shelf that may be 
viewed through a glass from the hall. Each 
child will have his or her locker in the hall 
near his room. thus eliminating cloeak- 
rooms, 

The sound-treated testing room will be 
used for puretone audiometric testing of 
the children in the deaf school and also 
for speech testing in the city-wide hearing 
conservation program. It is highly prob- 
able that the room will be used in the 
evening with the adult deaf and hard of 
hearing. 

Playground facilities for the children 
will be next to the school. and because the 
school will be erected opposite a park 
bordering on the shore of Lake Winnebago. 
the park facilities will also be available. 

The quarters for the deaf and hard of 
hearing. excluding the junior high school. 
will cost over S100.000. 

The school will serve not only the city 
of Oshkosh, but all or part of 11 counties 
in close proximity to Oshkosh. The chil- 
dren who do not live in Oshkosh are either 
boarded in town or commute to and from 
their home and school daily. Children 
who board live in the boarding home from 
Monday until Friday and return to their 
homes for the weekend. Children who live 
or board in Oshkosh ride to school on a 
bus. 

The question may arise as to how the 
city of Oshkosh can afford to erect a build- 
ing when only 25 per cent of the children 
to use it live within the city limits. The 
large majority of the children come from 
neighboring cities or rural areas. The 
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answer is that part of the cost of operation 
of the school is paid by state aid and 
through the tuition charged the neighbor. 
ing communities who send children. — This 
will pay their share of the building de. 
preciation.—Peter J. Owsley. principal 
Oshkosh School for the Deaf and Hard oj 
Hearing, Oshkosh, Wis. 


Deaf Girl Wins Sports Award 


Miss Marlys Pihlstrom. a senior at Mar. 
shall High School. Minneapolis. Minn., was 
recently awarded the Minneapolis High 
School Girls Athletic Association emblem 
for scoring LOOO or more in intramural 
sports. Marlys. deaf from birth, earned her 
1000 points for being outstanding in bas. 
ketball. volleyball and softball. The award, 
eiven only when a girl has scored the 1000 
points, has not been given’ since 195]. 
Marlys’ mother. Mrs. Eunice Pihlstrom, js 
a teacher at the Agassiz Public School for 
the Deaf. Minneapolis. 


Coincidence 

Early in June an outdoor toll booth was 
opened by the telephone company at an im 
portant highway junction near Frederick 
Md. A driver. waiting for a traffic light 
was asked to demonstrate the service by 
making a free long distance call. She 
quickly agreed and placed a call to her aunt 
in Miami, Florida. The aunt was Mrs 
David Fairchild. a daughter of Alexander 
Graham Bell. The woman placing the eall 
was Mrs. Walter K. Myers. Washington, 
D. C.. one of Dr. Bell’s granddaughters. An 
(Associated Press story about the incident 
appeared in the Washington, D. C.. Eve 
ning Star under the heading “Her Grandad 
Also Made a Phone Call without Paying. 


Workshop At Rochester School 


\ workshop for parents of preschod 
deaf children will be offered August 2% 
September 3 at the Rochester School for 
the Deaf. This is the first workshop of if 
kind to be given in New York State. Spot 
sored by the Parent-Teachers Association. 
the workshop is being held to meet a long 
felt need of an opportunity for parents f@ 
learn more about the problems of theit 
deaf children and the facilities available to 
cope with such problems. Approximate) 
20 mothers and their children will live o 
the campus for a week. 
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